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THE SPECULATION. 
SOMETHING THAT OCCURRED. 
BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 





Original. 


Come plank the cash, ’tis vain to talk 
About the price of wood to-day; 

You see the load, ’tis piled up chock 
Quick, purchase or Pll drive away. 


*Tis 1’m the chap for cording wood, 
High as Olympus I can pile 

The lovely lengths; and a full load 
While gazed upon, will seem to smile. 


A picture perfect, and as fair 
As nature’s very self, I’ve made 

Of knotty stumps, you see It there, 
*Tis yours whene’er the cash is paid. 


Speculation is the order of the day—the ruling spirit of the 
times. It assumes a high place in the eogitations of the Phil- 
osopher, who scans the materials of which worlds are made, 
and is a valuable helpmate to the merchant, 

Who counting his huge rolls of bank notes here, 
Cares very little for the world to come. 

Speculation is the theme of authorship, and the subject of 
the slaughter house—it has filled the world with tomes and 
Hecatombs, and in its way, reigns unrivalled over the actions 
of men. Like the sea, it has its storm, and its calm, like the 
winds, it is forever changing, and like ten thousand other 
things, it possesses propertics that are common, and properties 
that are peculiar. It his been the means of making fortunes, 
and the means of losing them—it has brought business to a 
neighborhood, and it has caused the grass to grow before the 
speculator’s door—it has made bankers and bankrupts—it has 
filled the ocean with flects, and left these fleets ruined wrecks 
upon the shore—it has excited hopes, and destroyed them, and 
last, not least, it has of late so increased the price of provi- 
sions, as to compel certain epicures to abandon the luxuries 
they indulged in, and “feed on common fare.” 

It was speculation that drew Cesar into the Gaellic domin- 
ions, and speculation induced Ichabod Green to give up the 
occupation of hostler, to which he had been regularly bred, 
and turn vender of wood to the honest people of the “mon- 
_umental city.” Ichabod was what the tavern loungers gener- 
ally called “a case,” that is to say—one who cared but little for 
the law, and less for the gospel—in currying horses and break- 


4 ing the sabbath, he was without a rival; and he could ride any 
thing in the shape of a horse, that ever was backed by human 


form—that he could drink whiskey is fairly proved, by the fact 
of his having on one occasion fastened the saddle, hind part 
foremost upon the rump of a skittish yearling, upon which he 
tode “position reversed” two and a half miles before he dis- 
covered his predicament; and it may be, that he would have 
been honored with a sort of Mazzeppian fame, if the unruly 
beast had not bolted through the ever open aperture of a dram 
shop, and hurled the unconscious outrider sans ceremonie into 
the street gutter, rendering him a “perfect spectacle” in the 
eyes of the motley multitude that gathered to gaze on his 
muddy humanity. 

It was one Sunday morning, after Ichabed had “rubbed 
down” a nag of the first metal, that he stood for awhile to muse 
upon his glossy hide, which he had made to look as “sleck as 
& mole,” and while revolving in his mind the glorions idea, 
that he had arrived at the summit of his profession, the thought 
“popped up” that he would make a first rate hand to merchan- 
dize in wood. “Specuietion said he—speculatiox is the only 
thing upon earth, that will elevate a fellow’s ‘character—it 


a taised Julius Cesar, and it shall raise me.” A laudable entbi- 
_ tion, is eertainly worthy of an exalted mind, aad the desire of 
_ Ichabod for distinction; though it met with a formidable re- 
_ Pulse from his employer, continued to work upon his feelings, 


ter—hokeys but its fine, as good a cord as ever slipped through 
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until he resolved to make a mighty effort to establish himself 
as a dealer in wood. 

It is well known to house-keepers, and they have mourned 
the fact in ten thousand instances, that 


‘‘When chill November’s surly blasts 
Make fields and forests bare,”’ 


and considerable advance is occasioned in the price of the ar- 
ticle, that Ichabod had selected to play the merchant over; and 
like a true speculator, he determined to take advantage of the 
limes, and strike for fortune at once. Five dollars constituted 
the contents of his purse, which happened to be the amount of 
his eartbly possessions, he counted it over and over again, as 
if he hoped to increase the store thereby, and having divided 
it into small parcels, and apportioning each to some especial 
purpose, he hurried to the Quay and made choice of a cord of 
first rate oak, the price of which was five dollars—nothing 
daunted he hustled his quarters and levies together and “downd 
the dust” to the full amount. 

He was now the owner of an entire cord of “charming 
wood,” and in order to exhibit it advantageously for sale 
to the needy citizens, he was ‘obliged to search for a narrow 
waggon—but poor fellow, he had no “shiners” to pay the hire, 
aid as men in busy times seldom “loan for love” or undollar- 
ed friendship, he was likely to lose the handsome profit he an- 
ticipated in the sale of his merchandize. Ichabod was not the 
man to endure disappointments—he paced the streets in bitter 
thought, and so was his mind occupied in the absorbing sub- 
ject that commanded his energies, that he bit off his finger 
ends, and made his lips grow less beneath the operations of 
his teeth. He wasnearly exhausted with fatigue, when he 
espied a country waggon, just such an one as he was in search 
of, standing in a bye street, without an owner. Ichabod gazed 
awhile, and longed for an hour’s use of the object of his an. 
xious wishes, then exclaiming with Shakspeare—“There is a 
tide in the affairs of men, which if taken at the flood leads on to 
fortune.” Overcome by the excitement that agitated his feelings 
he sprung upon the saddle horse, saying “I can bring it back” 
and drove his unknown neighbor’s team down to the Quay 
where his purchase yet remained. The newly made merchant 
was now as happy as a lord, and whistled thanks to his guar- 
dian genius with a merry heart and lip. A crowd of ragmuf- 
fins stood around the glorious Ichabod envying his bright pros- 
pects—each anxious to lend a hand in “rigging off” his load; 
the cord he divided as nearly as his eye could guess at the 
mark, into two equal parts, one of which was raised as high 
as possible upon the waggon. After he had finished loading, 
he thrust his hands into what had once been his, or some other 
person’s pockets, and standing upon a spar a few feet from the 
crowd, he bawled out, “I swon, but aint it purty, sich a pic- 


a feller’s fingers, five dollars or no sale, here goes for the 
change—gee-a-hoy Jerry;” and amid the shouts of the rusty 
crew he drove off. 

He had not proceeded many squares before a man called 
out, “halloa sir—waggoner halloa, how do you sell your wood?” 

“Four seventy five.” 

“Aint that high? How much have you?” 

“High! the dogs hide, aint there most a cord?” 

“A very little cord I guess.” 

“Do you doubt my word—zooks alive! Now mister if you'll 
fetch a corder and have it measured, éf it aint a full cord, or 
very nigh it, if I dont give it to you, may I never sell it.’ 

“Where did you bring it from?” 

“Elk rid landin’—seven: miles off, and I reckon the hawl- 
ing’s worth something, and its good wood—five year’s growth, 
on high lands—will you take it?” 

“Wont you take less?” 

“Less—now hear the’inan, take less when wood’s five and 
a half on the wharf, I shant do it, I’m not a goin’ to climb 
them hills for nothin’ I know—gee up Jerry.” 









“Here stop—I want to bye that wood.” 

“Wo, Jerry wo—well I want to sell it, so what will ye 
give?” 

“Well I should like you to say the lowest you'l! take.” 

“Four sixty two—if it aint worth that, it aint worth a cent, 
look at the wood, raal ginger hickerry—high land and best 
quality, cut last spring, I’ve sweat too much over it to take 
less than four sixty two.” 

“You're sure there's a cord!” 

“Just as sure as I cut it, if there’s a magistrate about here, 
I'll swear there’s a cord or very nigh it—there may be a few 
sticks wantin,’ but that’s all, and its prime wood too I tell 
you.” ‘ 

“Well throw it out.” 

Ichabod received his four sixty two, and was off exulting in 
his success. Down he went for the other half cord, which he 
wished to dispose of before he returned the borrowed waggon. 
He loaded up as he had done before, swearing he cOuld make 
the handsomest pile that ever was made by himself or any 
other man living; he shook his four sixty two, at the bystan- 
ders and drove off again, He was scarcely an hnndred yarde 
from the starting place, when he was met by a good looking 
countryman, who called out “I say stranger, where did you 
get that team.” 

“What team—these ere horses and this ere waggon?” 

“Yes them horses and that waggon.”> 

“Why it belongs to Mr. Johnson, and I borrowed it from 
him this morning.” 

“Stranger you’re mistaken, that’s my team, I'll swear to it.” 

“Its not me that’s mistaken I guess?” 

A crowd of dirty wretches gathered around the disputante, 
and from the confusion manifested by Ichabod, some supposed 
that he had “borrowed without leave,” the property of the 
countryman, and insisted that he should be taken up; Ichabod 
was now fairly in a scrape, and he made an offer of the wood 
and his four sixty two, which was all he was worth in the world 
and he said he would give it freely if the owner of the wag- 
gon would let him off. Having fairly convicted himself, the 
ragged throng set up a yell of gratification and commenced 
pumbling the poor disgraced wight, to an unmerciful degree, 
He was taken up—sure enough, and his prospects blasted when 
success had almost “perched upon his standard.” The defence 
he made in the office of the magistrate was a very lame one, 
and the crowd shouted aloud in bitter sarcasm four sixty two 
as the limb of the law took he poor fellow off to lock him up 
in limbo. 

—oOCoOCoOCOCCCCCCC 


A PICTURE. 


BY ARCHIE BUNTON. 


Original. 


Upon the bank of a pure stream, by nature’s loveliest gems 
encircled, in blest and happy youth, sit the fond lovers. Now 
near her nest, the red-bird wild and gay, upon a hanging 
bough is perched, caroling to her young in lively strain, while 
from their mossy seat the lovers see the redden’d sun as far- 
behind the hills he sinks, bedecking with more lively hues the 
sweetest flowers, and picturing out in loveliness their native 
groves and forests dear. Now near them frisks the tender 
lamb, while farther off the anxious dam is heard to bleat, fear. 
ful for her sportive young. Love’s vows ure interchanged, 
and happiness is yiewed as the delighting lot of each. Night 
throws her sable mant'e o’er the scenc, and now reminds thé 
lovers of the time they’ve spent so pleasantly. Slowly they 
rise, as if unwilling such a pleasant’ spot to leave, and slower 
still they thread their winding way to the village in the space. 
Thick grows the mist of eve—ceased has the red-bird’s note. 
Night’s misty veil conceals them all—and “nought is heard 
save the cricket's note.” So comes the eve of death—and all 
is dark 
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The conqueror’s army had thinned the Russian ranks, and 
though hardships incredible were endured, yet the army was 
held together by some mysterious power, which united them 
under a leader whose cause they cared nothing about, and 
‘whose person they despised. Rosalie found the army, and 
Leave thee! When Norwegian snows searched for weeks among the mighty host for the husband of 
Melt from the mountain’s crown, her love—she found him not, and was about to give him up 
appre nnnoney Sp aay | for dead, and seek an opportunity to join him in heaven. 

de eon scree | It was the evening after battleh—Rosalie was walking upon 


When summer from stern winter steals 
A season of its gloom, | an elevation that overlooked the scene of slaughter, as well as 


And robes the morning iceberg’s brow a beautiful view of Poland, the moon was rising above a high 


ROSALIE. 
THE CONSCRIPT’S BRIDE. 


Original. 


in jovelinnm and oan ‘hill that bounded the eastern view, and all around was calm, 
a cron er ga as if nature hung in silence over the bloody deeds of men; the 
But not till then shall fate itself victorious army was encamped upon an elevation near the 
My faithful heart estrange. river’s banks, and ever and anon, the soldiers left the encamp- 

ment to wash their fevered foreheads in the tranquil waters. 
Rosalie watched them, as they passed the narrow pathway, 
she had made upon the side of the hill, and wished a thousand 
times that her bosom could be as free from care as theirs. 
While wrapped in deep reverie and lost in gloomy abstraction, 
the name of Mordant was pronounced by one of the soldiers, 
|| it was like electricity, and she bounded from the place and fol- 
lowed two tall figures a mile through the thickest and darkest 
of the forest, she waited until they were prepared to return, 
of angels, and if I cannot share your sentence, and go with and watched them untii they went into a tent which she very 
you to the wars, I will at least enjoy the gloomy satisfaction, || 8007 found excuse sufficient to enter also—Mordant was there, 
of thinking upon you as my husband, and weeping as a wife || he had been slightly wounded, but was doing well. She could 


“Mordant my vow is registered in heaven, and were your | 
doom death instead of conscription, I would consent to become | 
your bride before the execution of the sentence.” 

“But Rosalie I may never return, the tide of success may 
roll back and the conqueror may be brought down to an equa- 
lity with the conscript—both may slumber upon the barren 
heath—cold, Rosalie, cold in death, and then the conscript’s 
widow, who would pity and protect her?” 

“J care not Mordant, our love is sacred—sacred as the love 








should weep, when the companion of her young hopes shall || not refrain from falling upon his neck and revealing herself 


be far away, beyond the wide waters, enduring the dangers of || to him before the astonished soldiery. The suminit of happi- 
a campaign—and Mordant, it may be, that upon the plains of || ness she seemed to have reached and exalted in the triumph 
Poland we may stand by each others side—the conscript pair, her love through perseverance had made over every difficulty; 
aye Mordant, startle not at my words—we may gaze upon the for months Rosalie followed the army and was of much ser- 
roaring Vistula together—may be happy on its banks.” vice to the friends of her husband. Another battle was fought. 


The young conscript started away, in astonishment, when Sunrise saw the dreadful tumult, and before meridian the 
s||exhausted troops of both armies drew off to rest and bury 





the words of his betrothed, so full of meaning fell upon hi , ‘ ‘ 
ear, and though he would have given up every hope of happi- || their dead Mordant and Rosalie were found in each others 


ness beside, and worlds had they been his, if he could in any || @tms, fast in the embrace of death, they were buried upon 
way have succeeded in making her the companion of his || the field, and no stone was fixed to mark the grave of the con. 
exile—though he would have shed his heart’s blood to have | Script pair. 
made her happy, and felt at that moment, that if she, as she 
wished, could procure a passage from her native land, and fol- 
low him to the far off shores, of a strange and unfriendly 
clime, it would have been a half reprieve—a palliation of the 
misfortune that had overtaken him. 

He however saw no hope, and endeavored to reconcile her 
to the separation. In language the most impassioned and elo- 
quent, he spoke of the firmness of his affections, and pledged 
his faith, to live for her alone, if fortune should smile upon 
him, and control the dangers of battle to -his preservation. He 
urged as the only reason why they should not be united be- 
fore his departure, that she should be left behind as his wife, 





FALSE PRIDE, 
BY “LEATHER STOCKING.” 


Original. 


It has always been a matter of regret with me that false 
pride could not be made, like theft, a criminal offence. It is 
the parent of about as many crimes as almost any other vice: 
for such, I hold it to be—at least some descriptions of it. 
Where it is a weakness, it is much to be pitied, and generally 
leads to impropriety. How many honest men have been made 
scoundrels by the false pride of a foolish wife, and an extra- 
and if amid the uncertainties of war he would be detained in | vagant family? It is a compound of ignorance, deception and 
the distant land longer than his sentence, which was there | envy, and the world is full of it. So long as it operated upon 
years, required, or if he should fall in battle, she would in|) individuals alone, it was a matter of trifling consideration; 
either case, be compelled to share in the reproach of his sen- || but strange, as it may appear, its influence strikes at the very 
tence, and pethaps be shunned by those who called her friend. || root of a virtuous and flourishing community. Like intem- 

She told him in reply how little he knew of woman’s heart, || perance, it is assuming the shape of a national calamity, and 
to suppose that any amount of suffering, any degree of dis- || merits the serious reflection of every reformer. Thousands, 
grace or poverty, could deprive her of the extacy of pleasure, || who have gone forth as armed knights upon a crusade against 
which under any circumstances she could enjoy in the know- || manifest evils, have, in themselves, been slaves to this insidious 
ledge that she was beloved—that the bosom of her betrothed ||enemy. Self-love may prompt a man to doa good action, but 
throbbed in unison with her own. Her arguments seconded || false pride has never; it is incompatible with its nature. In 
by the enthusiasm of her feelings prevailed, and Mordant con- || our own country, its chief mischief consists in making labor 
sented that the chaplain should perform the ceremony. It|/a degradation—thus striking at the very foundation of our 
was done, and in one hour afterwards the unfortunate Rosalie || prosperous condition as a people. There never was an age, 
waved the farewell to her husband, as the gallant ship cut the || perhaps, where so much scheming was resorted to, to avoid 
}lue waves in twain, and completely overcome by her sorrow- || hard work—no period that could exhibit so many Jerry Didd- 
ful feelings, she sunk upon the beach, where she remained for || lers above stairs and below, or manifest such a wild spirit of 
several hours unconcious of her situation, and with her powers || speculation, as the present. The rich man to-day is the La- 
of animation almost entirely suspended. There she was found || zarus of to-morrow! Fortunes are staked upon the rise and 
by a poor fisherman and carried to his hut, where she was re- || fall of stocks, as upon the cast of adie. Cities are created by 
stored to consciousness and misery. For months she wandered || fraudulence! In the morning all eyes are cast upon the master 
upon the barren beach, and watched the rolling of the waves, | Spirit of enterprise, and the evening finds him a disgraced man 
she sung her song of sorrow to the winds, and poured forth | within the walls of a prison. Ingenuity itself is thunder-struck 
her prayers to heaven for the safety of her husband-lover. Inj at the countless methods adopted to retain soft hands. Why 
the returns from the seat of war, she often heard of the sis. | does this great disposition so extensively prevail? Certainly 
cess of the army of Napoleon, and while she secretly prayed | not for the security of happiness: for it is fruitful with poig- 
that the general might be cut off, she hoped that the humble || nant anxiety—not for health, for it enervates and frequently 
private in his ranks might be spared and restored to her arms. || destroys. Sir Walter Seott, I think, says, that no man ought 
She made several ineffectual efforts to obtain transportation, | to want in this country, who can buy a hatchet and fella tree; 
and witnessed the departure of three ship loads of the wretch-  eonabyussilly, the remark being true, it cannot be from ne- 
ed without being able to aecomplish her design. At length, ||cessity! False pride whispers “it is not gentegl to work.” 
throwing aside her female attire, and assuming the habit of a || How banefully is this illustrated. 
fisherman, she succeeded in her scheme, and found herself in- 
eluded in the writ of conscription with two hundred beings, 
whom the oppression rendered as miserablé as it made her 
happy. In a few weeks she stood upon the soil of Poland, 











chanic? More seldom still. But does not the fortunate me- 
chanic make his son the guardian of cloths and calicoes. Why 


vs 











Does the successful merchant make his son a mechanic? |} 
Very seldom. Does the professional man make his son a me- |} 





is this? Is the yard stick more honorable than the jack plane? 
The goose quill more dignified than the type? But, unforty, 
nately, the absurdity runs further! Look back twenty or fifty 
years, and behold the barefooted adventurer, at the present 
time rolling in wealth! or spending his annual income of some 
three thousand per annum in manufacturing ladies of hig 
daughters! Does he teach them the useful rudiments of house. 
wifery? Very rarely. Is it because the healthful exercise of 
domestic duties is disgraceful? Oh no! False pride says «it 
would be ungenteel or ladies to work”—as if it would tarnish 
the fair hand and the delicate fingers that bring such sweet 
sounds from the piano, to dust the gorgeous instrument itself 

How supremely ridiculous is this illegitimate pride! Thoy, 
sands of daughters whose mothers have been raised in a kiteh, 
en, and their father in a horse stable—would feel insulted if 
asked, if they had ever made a loaf of bread or washed out 
pocket handkerchief? They would more likely prate aboy 
“good society,” “mixed company,” and the dignity of their 
ancestors! A few years more roll around, and the thrifty but 
imprudent parent dies; and then comes the scramble for some 
ten or twelve divisions of his hard-earned estate. How smal] 
does a large fortune appear when apportioned to numerous 
heirs. The daughters must of course marry gentlemen, for pride 
dictates it;—and the gentlemen, of course, must squander their 
patrimony. And what has the parent bequeathed to society 
‘and his country? Children raised in idleness; without the sti. 
|mulant to add one iota to the general substantial prosperity 
of the community. 

Can there be a doubt but what honest labor is daily becom. 
ing more and more stigmatized; and what follows? A gro- 
velling imitation from the cellar to the garret! a spirit of ex. 
travagance in all classes; to indulge in which, the most u- 
principled means are resorted to! Let it proceed with the 
jsame rapid march that it has commenced, and it will be a 
stigma to earn your “bread by the sweat of your brow.” In. 
fect the country—the farmer, with the same poison that flows 
‘through the population of the large cities, and you make the 
country of Franklin a parallel to that of Montezuma! 

With us, labor is every thing! it is more precious than the 
mines of Mexico; more valuable than countless wealth. It is 
not only the foundation, but the main arch of our confederacy; 
unite it with education, and they form a tower of strength, 
upon which our liberties may rest forever. The priceless 
metals of the earth may exalt a nation to the highest altitude 
of transient glory; but like the brilliant phenomena that illo 
minate the heavens, they dazzle but for a moment; and, as is 
the case with Spain, sinks into darkness or gloom. Not so 
with the labor of man—its glory is centred in the earth, and 
we behold it in the strides of internal improvement—the suc. 
cess of invention—the perfection of mechanical skill, and the 
|iuculcation of those exalted moral principles which give du- 
'rability to our best institutions, and raises mankind in their 
own nature and existence. Industry is the grand lever upon 
which this nation must depend for its continued growth; and 
indolence does not more retard its usefulness, than false pride 
does to bring it into disrepute—just as the turning of a simple 
valve makes powerless the mightiest engine. 





CHRISTIANITY. 
Original. 


She comes from above 
With radiance bright; 
Fer message is love, 
Peace joy and delight; 
To all who receive her 
She happiness gives, 
And every believer 
The blessing receives. 


The children of men 
fn bondage were bound, 
By Death Hell and sin, 
But, hark ! the blest sound, 
That rings from the portals 
Of mansions on high— 
Ye wearied immortals, 
Redemption is nigh, A. 


With joy she is heard 
O’er Earth’s wide expanse, 
As the beautiful bird 
That chaunts spring’s advance; 
And thousands adore her— 
Reliever of pain 
And peaceful restorer, 


Of Virtue’s mild reign. 28 








HAPPINESS, 


Phantom of the fancy, flying near, 

Yet unapprochachable, ever sought— 

Chased o’er life’s long course till death, ¥ 
By countless throngs, buthever caught. 
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THE ROSE AND THE KISS. 


BY R. HARRINGTON, 


Original. 
*O give me that—rose,”’ 
Said the fairest of creatures 
To asensitive cynic 
Who dared not refuse. 
“The rose shall be thine,” 
And a smile lit his features, 
“Let me kiss but the lip” 
Which so prettily sucs. 


Her lip she presented, 

And from the bright portal 
Fell a kiss pure and soft, 

As the morn’s pearly dew. 
*T°ll bring roses for ever,”? 
Cried the transported mortal, 
“If such heavenly payment 
You will but renew.” 


“T agree to the terms,”’ 

Said the young artless fair one, 

“A kiss for a rose 

When presented by thee.” 

Aye, but should it have buds, 

Why then—hang ye—I’ll spare one 
For each bud and blossom 

You cull from the tree. 


This innocent contract 

Was faithfully holden 
Throughout the gay season 
Of sunshine and flowers, 
And willing to profit 

By moments so golden, 

°Tis said, all the roses 

Bright buds—bore in showers! 


Autumn ended this contract, 
And oft the lone beauty 

Would sigh o’er the cup 

Which contained the last rose. 
Whether breathed for the flower, 
Or the merchant, my duty 
Permits not the tale-telling 
Muse to disclose. 


For the youth, need I say, 

The fond interchange over, 

He a sorrowful, abstracted 
Creature, became? 

For the dalliance had made him 
A passionate lover; 

And heart, mind, and feeling 
All glowed with his flame. 


Sweet sympathy wrought 

In the bosom of either, 

And found them one evening 
With rapture surcharged: 

_ As they wept o’er the vows 
They responded together, 
And the hearts panting prison 
Its passion enlarged. 


In the freshness of freedom, 
The tide of emotion 
Flowed on in deep silence 
Luve’s eloquent bl:ss; 

And soon holy marriage 

It crowned the devotion, 
Commenced in the gift 

Of a rose and a kiss. 


Baltimore, Nov. 30, 1836. 





MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
No. VII. 
THE MINISTER OF THE VALLEY. 


Original, 


“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

What poetic mind ever conceived a sentiment more true 
than the above familiar motto? Had the lofty genius of Gray 
been under the influence of that spirit which operated on the 
toyal bard of Israel, it could hardly have dictated any thing 
more correct than these oft quoted lines. How often has their 


| for clear cloudless vision. 
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Who can tell the brilliancy of those suns which illumine re- || mind the idea, that he was a workman that “needed not to be 
gions that the telescope has never reached? Or, who can form || ashamed.” My impressions were not erroneous—indeed, the 


any adequate conception of the mental and moral glory, which 
deep solitude alone has witnessed? The dazzling diamond lies 
hidden in the earth—the sweetest songster warbles its un- 
taught music in the unpenetrated forest, and the lovely flower 
that is painted in the richest hues and sends forth the holiest 
incense to its Maker, bends its head where the eye of man 
never gazed. 

Presuming that an exemplification of these remarks will not 
be altogether inappropriate, we have concluded to narrate a 
case somewhat in point. 

The cares of the week had passed. The anxieties of busi- 
ness, which had disturbed my heart and darkened my brow, 
had ceased to fret me, and the Sabbath, in all its soft and sub- 
duing power, had dawned upon the world, when I left my 
place of residence, in a retired village, to visit a neighboring 
church. It was one of those serene mornings in June, when 
the beauties of nature diffuse so delightful an influence over 
the powers of the soul—calling off our thoughts and feelings 
from the vanities of life, and elevating our hopes and affections 
to that clime, where shadows do not deceive nor phantoms al- 
lure. Creation is always charming; but, on the Lord’s day, 
when the stillness without is in unison with the tranquility 
within, it appears to have an aspect lovelier far, than it pos- 
sesses at any other time. 

My mind was wholly engaged in ‘spiritual concerns. In 
communion with heaven, the earth was forgotten, and while I 
mused on the important realities of eternity, devotion kindled 
and spread its vital warmth through my frame. If ever I felt 
the presence of God, it was then, as I pursued my solitary 
way to the valley sanctuary. Though I had often bowed in 
the closet and breathed my prayers upon its walls—though I 
had frequently knelt at the public altar—though sacred elo- 
quence had captivated my heart, and though my spirit had 
again and again ascended to the upper world on the pinions of 





contemplation, and joined with the throng before the mercy-, 


seat, yet, never did these exercises awaken in me such emo- 
tions as I experienced when I stood a devout worshipper in 
the vast temple of nature—that temple, which the Architect 
of the Universe had fashioned—decorated with every beauty 
and filled with the richest glory. No music, that had ever 
proceeded from human voices or the sweet-toned organ, had 
excited within me such sensations as those which affected me, 
when on my ears fell the melody, that feathered songsters only 
make. Let me not be considered an enthusiastic admirer of 
creation: for, if the unrenewed mind can find 


“A pleasure in the pathless woods, 
A rapture on the lonely shore,” 


how much more refined—how much greater, are the trans- 
ports of him, who, as he surveys the wide-spread glories of the 
ereative energy of God—as he looks upon the heavens, in their 
magnificence, and the earth, in her beauty, can exclaim with 
the utmost truth: 

“My Father made them all!” 


I reached the place of destination. Shaded by venerable 
elms—ample in its dimensions and neat in its construction, 
the church presented an appearance by no means unpleasant 
to the beholder. Its antique style and moss-covered roof, told 
every spectator that other hands, than those of the present ge- 
neration, had laid its foundation and reared its walls. I love 
such mementos of the past. It may be singular, but 2s our 
nuture is composed of little else other than singularities, I am 
not ashamed to remark, that I have a peculiar regard for a 
time-worn sanctuary. When I look upon its ancient altar— 
its mouldering walls, I think of the faith that has there begun 
in weakness—increased in strength and ripened into assu- 
rance—first, fixing its tearful eye on the Saviour of sinners, 
and, after a lapse of years, exchanging its dim distant voice 
I think of the hope, which there 
beamed upon her anchor, and smiled, secure amid the scowl. 
ing sturm—of all the virtues, which were there bestowed— | 
there expended—the buds becoming blossoms—the miniature 





truth been most strikingly illustrated? How frequently have || enlarged into magnitude. 
individuals, who might have ornamented the various profes- | 


sions, passed through life unnoticed—their characters un- 
known—their worth unprized? How repeatedly has the fair 
possessor of all the charms which attract esteem, gone down 
to her lone tomb, unlamented? How many intellects, that 
were capable of guiding the complicated machinery of a na- 
tion, have entirely escaped the eye of the world’s observation? 
Obscurity of birth and situation has thrown its veil over num- 
bers who might have occupied the most dignified stations with 


honor to themselves—their families—their country and their 


God. That modesty, which sits so gracefully on merit—which 
heightens the value and brightens the lustre of the graces it 
Conceals, has been evinced’ by nature, in all her varied works. 





Where such dispositions have been formed—where such en- 
joyment has been felt, there is a sanctity that the corroding 
hand of time touches but lightly—reserving for the. children, 
the same holy place in which their forefathers prayed and 
praised. 

Dressed in a dark suit, a young gentleman, apparently about 
twenty-five years of age, arose in the pulpit, and in a scarcely 
audible tone, commenced the religious exercises. In despite 
of that philosophy, which says, “Never trust in appearances,” 
I formed a very favorable opinion of the minister from his 
looks and manner. His expanded brow—large expressive eyes, 
combined with his voice—his fervor—his. abstraction. from 
every thing that might divide his attention, conveyed to my 


speaker exceeded my expectations, He discussed the subject 
in a scholar-like manner. He made no pompous parade of his 
divisions and subdivisions, nor did he use high-sounding lan- 
guage, but, in a perspicuous style, that was leveled to the com- 
prehensions of all, he unfolded and applied the truths of revela- 
tion. His gesture was unaffected—not constrained by the 
rules of art, but the simple expression of nature. Listening to 
such an evangelist, how could any congregation be unprofited? 
Blest with such a shepherd, how could a flock fare badly? 

Agreeably to my anticipations, the discourse produced great 
effect. Who, in that large assembly, did not feel the “word 
sharper than any two-edged sword?” What believer was not 
edified—what sinner was not convicted? Long after he had 
closed, the falling tears—the suppressed sighs indicated, that 
the gospel had accomplished its intended end. 

When the service had closed, the youthful divine retired 
hastily to the parsonage, evidently suffering from the fine ef- 
fort which he had made. No one, however discerning, could 








have detected any thing like exultation in his deportment. 
Humility was girt about him as a garment. 

Upon the return of each succeding Sabbath—clear or cloudy, 
I repaired to the church and made one of the congregation 
who was honored with so excellent a pastor. My interest in 
his ministrations did not decline, but rather increased, as often 
as I heard him. It was frequently a subject of great regret 
to me that his exertions were confined to so humble a sphere. 
Upon one occasion, I ventured to open my mind to him on 
the subject, when he gave me to understand the reasons which 
had prevented him from changing his scene of labor. 

The aged minister, with whom he studied, fully acquainted 
with his character, had left his charge as a dying legacy, to his 
care; and, consequently, he could not break the promise which 
he had made to the expiring veteran of the cross—that pro- 
mise was, that while life continued, he would not neglect to 
feed the fold with that heavenly manna which comes from 
above. 

Like many other talented ministers, Mr. W’s. health was 
feeble. Intense thought and sedentary habits had wasted his 
vigor and brought on a decline. I marked the slow progress 
of his disease until it reached its height, and then I saw him 
fall, in the midst of usefulness. Lamented man! his race was 
commenced early—run with joy and success, and ended in 
glory! From the ranks of the church militant he was remov- 
ed to the church triumphant, there to adore that Saviour, 
whose name he loved—whose cause he extended, and in whose 
atonement he so confidingly believed. A star of no ordinary 
brilliancy, he shines ir. that firmament which glitters with the 
lustre of an Edwards—a Baxter—and a Whitfield. Though 
history will not record the virtues of W., he shall not be for- 
gotten. The tongue that charmed, is indeed silent—the eye 
that shone with an almost celestial brilliancy, is dim, and the 
form that all delighted to see, has been changed into its mo- 
ther dust, but his name lives—his character lives—his memo- 
ry is cherished—and will be cherished, while eloquence, truth, 
and merit have their admirers. 

In meditating on the life of this departed ambassador, I 
have ofted thought that he possessed virtues that dwell in few, 
Gifled with the noblest talents—with every quality that se- 
cures the highest popularity, he lived, emphatically, “little and 
unknown”—spending his days and using his abilities for the 
benefit of the poor, who could give him but a trifling compen- 
sation for his services. Liberal offers were made him, but he 
accepted them not. He belonged to that rare class of indivi- 
duals, who eare not for the applause of men—who, in the lofty 
independence of their spirits, live, as it were, for the reward 
which conscience bestows. These characters are rare. Like 
comets, they have an orbit of their own, high and glorious, 
from which they look down with indifference upon the solici- 
tations of the world. 

His mortal remains repose beside those of his honored fa- 
ther in the ministry, while his soul, purified from all sin, rests. 
in the eapacious bosom of that paradise for which it prayed 
and strove—its hope below—its possession above. 
, A. A. Le 


A WISH. IMPROMPTU, 


BY NESCIO QUOD. 





Original. 


May thy life be a scene 
As calm and serene 
As the still glassy lake— 
Over which the dark cloud 
From the tempest’s black shroud, 
Never—never may break! 





‘ 
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A HIGHLAND FEUD, 


Original. 


She’s beautiful! and as I gaze 

Fond memory turns to other days ~— 

To other days, more bright and fair 
Than those which leave their impress there, 
And mock the charms that slowly fade, 
Charms which might deify the maid, 
For sorrow’s signet on that brow 

Turns what was bright to darkness now. 
Yet is that darkness valued less 

Than was her youthful loveliness? 

No! for the friends who round her press, 
Would sooth her sorrows as they bless. 


Ah! me, it is a mournful tale, 

Though often told—and tongues do fail 

In utterance, while the jutting brow 

Falls o’er the flashing eye below; 

And brands are clenched—and vows are said 
By those who wear Macgregor’s plaid, 
Vows said and kept. Can Celt forget 

His chieftian’s wrongs? Foes are well met 
When each a trusty claymore bears. 
Mercy’s discarded—neither spares 

And mid-day fray—and midnight raid 
Preserves from rust each Highland blade. 


Itis a mournful tale—if told, 

The hearer’s feelings might grow cold, 
For lately, such strange tales they tell, 
That truth disgu-ted, to her cell 
Retired, a recluse there to dwell, 

And bade the wurlid a long farewell. 

A recreant kuight—a lady fair— 

A broken heart—a broken vow— 

A clan dispersed they know not where 
Are things quite common now. 
Forget—forgive the requiem sid, 

O turn, and leave in peace, the dead. 


—ooaoaoqqqqqqqqQ]—— 


PROSE. 


BY BENJAMIN BRIEF. 


Original. 

That it is gratifying to the feelings of an individual, to know 
his labors are appreciated, be they of what character soever 
they may, intellectual or mechanical, every candid person will 
admit; although, in some instances an assumed modesty may 
pretend to the contrary. And I am frank to confess, that in 
again venturing my opinions upon the favorable consideration 
of an intelligent community, I am in some degree at least, in- 
fluenced by such feelings, under the influence of which, if I 
have formed an erroneous estimate of my own, at best but fee- 
ble efforts to advance what I conceive the interests and wel- 
fare of mankind; or of the sentiments with which they are 
received by others, then have I been led astray in judgment 
by, Mr. Editor, yourself. 

As brevity, especially in periodical or newspaper literature, 
has ever been to me a favorable sign of intrinsic merit (though 
I have sometimes been disappointed) having always had a pre- 

disposition to scan the length of an article before I have felt 
disposed to read it; the reader may imagine the reason why I 
appear in public so seldom and say but little. With myself, 
however, there is another consideration which has its influ- 
ence. If what I write, be not well received, nor calculated to 
effect any good, then the least that is said the better; and: on 
the other hand, if I be successful, the little that I may say, will 
be more easily comprehended, and make more lasting impres- 
sions upon the mind; and when again I may have any thoughts, 
to communicate, they will be listened to with more atttention 
if not respect. 

In my former communication I animadverted upon what I 
considered one of the most prevalent evils of the times. My 
present purpose is to pursue the same course, and though it 
subject me to the censure of some, relying upon the purity of 
my intention, I shall speak my sentiments plainly upon the 
evils of— 

GOING IN DEBT. 
“Confine 
Remarks, that gall so many, to the few.”’-—Cowper. 

Some author has said, that the man who first invented a 
Ledger, “ought to be hanged in effigy, with his invention tied 
to his feet, that his neck might support him and his works to- 
gether.” Now I will make no such useless assertion, for al- 
though he has undoubtedly been the cause of a vast amount 
of evil, it must be admitted that in the present state of things, 
the Ledger—which is here intended to apply to the whole sys-, 
tem of book-keeping—is an indispensable requisite of the mer- 
chant’s counting room, where it performs very important and 
valuable services, and if confined there, would be as unobjec, 


tionable as the mahogany desk upon which it rests by day, or 
the huge iron fire-proof chest which keeps it securely at night. 
But the invention, like many others which might be rendered 
useful to mankind, has been brought into such general use—or 
more properly misuse—and been so modified, that it has be- 
come one of the greatest evils which scourge civilized society. 
Book-keeping has degenera‘ed into, or rather given rise to, an 
innumerable number of systems, all founded upon the primary 
one, but differing in mode, so as to suit the various conditions 
and callings of individuals—yes, individuals, for it is a fact, 
that almost every body has his own system. True, in the 
management of their affairs, some persons require neither pen 
nor book—a notched stick, or a scored door, supplies the desider- 
atum; while with others that extraordinary little compound 
appropriately styled a Pass-book, serves alike the purposes of 
the Debtor and Creditor, or in other words the buyer and the 
seller. 

The universal adoption of these systems, has been the cause 
of the pernicious and too often ruinous practice of going in 
debt, Indeed, were an individual to commence business with- 
out having first provided himself with a Ledger, alias “a set 
of books,” it would be deemed an act of the grossest folly. 
His next efforts are to induce people to let him write their 
names in his books, and as he offers a fair compensation for 
the privilege, there is generally little difficulty in getting the 
consent of the thoughtless and improvident. The catalogue 
of evils and disadvantages attending this practice, is too long 
here to be fully enumerated. A part only will be pointed out, 
and the reader’s experience and observation, will no doubt fur- 
nish him with facts sufficient to prove the truth of my state- 
ments, should I fail to do so myself. 

So prevalent is the disposition, and so numerous are the fa- 
cilities of going in debt, that with many persons it has grown 
into a confirmed habit, and may well be termed second nature. 
Even when they have the money in their pockets, they must 
have the article charged, as it is likely, say they, we willwant 
something else shortly, when we will settle for it all at once. 
Well, in a short time pay day comes, and they are surprised 
at the amount of their bills, they are so large—they cannot 
pay the money, but must settle the account by a note with in- 
terest. Admirably well done! What a fine mode of doing 
business! If you call on those persons who are in the prac- 
tice of dealing in notes, and present an account for payment, 
you are almost always ‘sure to receive the answer, “O sir, I 
cannot let you have the money to-day, as I have a note to pay to- 
morrow, and I shall have to lose a whole day (aye a whole day!!) 
in making collections to meet it—indeed sir, the times are so 
hard that I have often to borrow money to pay a note.” If you 
solicit them to contribute to some charitable institution or ob- 
ject, the answer is, “I would but I have a note to pay”—or if 
you wish them to subscribe for a useful literary work, or even 
a periodical, an article which should be in every house, they 
will tell you, and deem it a reasonable excuse too, they “can- 
not spare the money, as they have a note to pay which re- 
quires all they can rake and scrape to lift,” while at the same 
time their families are remaining in ignorance for the want of 
information—the light which every well conducted newspaper 
reflects wherever it goes, and is carefully read. And if we 
were to trace the history of those persons, we would find that 
they were not only in the habit of going in debt, but of keep. 
ing there, and where they began life poor, ended it in the same 
state—if not in abject poverty; or if in better circumstances, 
were sooner or later reduced to a similar condition, the inevi- 
table result of the system. 

I believe if the present practice of going in debt were abol- 
ished or discarded, it would be better for people generally, and 
would prevent the many inducements that are held out to per- 
sons who cannot afford it, to have large houses, elegant furni- 
ture, and fine cloths, while their poor minds are starving for 
intellectual food. I object te the credit system, because I be- 
lieve it has squandered more fortunes than it has honestly 
made—that it causes more trouble than it offords accommo- 
dation—that it is a great incentive for men to venture further 
than their means will justify them in doing, and that it is cal- 
culated to make a man more enimies than friends. 

It is an old, but true adage, that “short settlements make 
long friends,” and the proper way to do this isto pay the money 
down. Well, is not credit money? You may perhaps think 
so, but recollect, that as soon as your name is placed on the 
pages of a day-book, you become a debtor, and so remain un- 
til the account be paid. I would, therefore, advise all young 
persons, who are just setting out in the world, to make this 
resolution, never to Joose their credit by becoming dcebtors— 
never let your names be put between the covers of any man’s 
account books, nor write it yourselves on a piece of paper as an 
endorser. On this subject I could tell a heart rending talc, 
but it must now be deferred. Be carcful—on this rock thous- 
ands have split. : “i 7 


BACHELORS, 


Original. 


Mr. Epitor: I do not think that you could render a much 
greater favor to a particular class of your readers, than 
giving an insertion to the accompanying remarks (which I 
have cut from the American,) upon the admirable trait, 
among many others which abound in the character of , 
bachelor. 

This valuable and numerours class of our fellow citizens 
having been much persecuted, and that too very unjustly, it ig 
due to them whenever they mect with as able and liberal aq. 
vocate as they have at present to disseminate his remarks ay 
widely as possible in order that they may wipe away some of 
those ungenerous reflections which have been so profusely 
and gratuitously cast upon them. Yours, * 

“It has become fashionabie of late to attack old bachelors, 
as they are termed. Why should it be so?—true, they ar 
singular in their habits, and keep themselves to themselves, 
but what of that?—they are so many units that serve to make 
up the sum total of society, which is far better than to be g 
cypher tacked to the right or left hand of unity, to constitute 
numbers. Generally speaking we think bachelors are tery 
good fellows. They are said to care for nobody but them. 
selves, and to be selfish; on the contrary we think that they 
care much more for the world at large than the world cares 
for them, and as for philanthropy, in them the sentiment is 59 
general as to embrace alike every man, woman and child 
whom they meet. So far from being useless they are the 
very reverse. Go to a party, and who is it that you will find 
hat in hand, to wait upon the ladies who may be in want of 
an attendant?—the bachelor. Go to church, by whom do you 
find the doors thronged after service, waiting to escort some 
fair maiden to her home?—old bachelors. Who are they that 
when children would like to visit the Museum or some other 
exhibition, when papa is too busy to go with them, will take 
them in charge?—old bachelors, Let the world sncer as it 
may, we uphold old bachelors, as in their way very amiable, 
useful appendages, and although they may not boast the dig. 
nity of paternity, we regard them as infinitely more respecta. 
ble than many who do.” 

a te) 
LITERARY NOTICES. 





Lapy’s Boox.—The ladies of our country certainly should 
appreciate the gallantry of publishers. ‘They have the “La 
dy’s Book,” “Ladies Companion,” “American Ladies Maga- 
zine,” and many other periodicals dedicated to their patronage, 
and such works as we have mentioned, they should feel proud 
to support. 

The Lady’s Book has been published for many years by 
Mr. Godey of Philadelphia, and has acquired a reputation that 
can hardly be enhanced by any thing we could say of it. The 
contributors to its pages are among the first writers of the 
day, and their best efforts have been put forth for the edifi- 
cation and amusement of their fair readers. The name of 
Nathan Covington Brooks, our townsman, has long been asso- 
ciated with the fame of the Lady’s Book; and his compositions, 
both of prose and poetry, wich have appeared upon its pages, 
will bear comparison with those of the most able writers we 
have. 

A union of the Lady’s Book with the American Ladies 
Magazine, edited hy Mrs. 8. J. Hale, will be effected in Ja 
nuary. The Magazine will thenceforth be published simulta- 
neously in Philadelphia and Boston, under the management of 
Mrs. Hale. 


Laptes Companton.—The issue for November is the first of 
the sixth volume, it is embellished with an elegant engraving 
of La Grange Terrace—La Fayette Place, city of New York; 
and a piece of music. The original papers are from the pens 
of R. Shelton MacKenzie, Robert Hamilton and others; and 
the selections are made with judgment and taste. The pub 
lisher. states in his prospectus, that he is making arrange 
ments for securing the aid of some of the best writers in 
America and Europe in behalf of his literary enterprise— 
With such facilities he can give a pretty fair specimen of the 
literature of the age. The Companion is now a credit to our 
country, and should be well patronized. 

Prtapecrnta Mirror.—The last number of this paper is 
accompanied by a map of Connccticut, upon which is marked 
the post routes throughout the State. This is a pretty good 
notion, and will doubtless render the paper doubly interesting 
to travellers, for in addition to their being entcrtainéd by its 
reading contents, they verily may pend a few hours ia the 
useful study of Geography. = **- 
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Swearinc.—It was no common boast of Solon, the illustrious 
lawgiver of Greece, that he restored the language of his coun- 
trymen, which had become debased by barbarian servitude, to 
its primitive purity and excellence; and the deed, he might 
well be proud of, for it was one of the noblest and most praise- 
worthy performances of his industrious life. Solon was the 
Archon, and sovereign legislator of a heathen people, who de- 
lighted as much in their devotion to the gods, as they did in 
the singular superstitions and absurd doctrines for which the 
age was celebrated, and that he should seek to disabuse the 
colloquial intercourse of his fellow-citizens of immoralities and 
vulgar idioms—is not less surprising than worthy, not only of 


more improved times, but also of all imitation. 

It is creditable to the ancients, that some of their prominent 
men held in abhorrence the loose and incautious manner of 
intercourse which often results from carelessness and want of 
due consideration; and if among the better informed of na- 
tions acknowledged to be idolatrous, und far remote from the 
privileges and opportunities of later years, there were found 
men whose influence and efforts were turned against corrupt 
expressions and immoderate language—may we not ask, how 
is it possible, thet in this age of enlightenment, when the 
power of God’s religion is so prominently manifest, and when 
morality is boasted of, as being a distingushed feature in mo- 
dern national character—how is it possible that men can 
give utterance with impunity to foul, unmeaning and degrad- 
ing thoughts? Such, we would suppose, could spring only in 
uulettered and misguided minds; and it is not unreasonable 
that we should expect from elevated intellect the just and me- 
tited rebuke, of what at this period of the world’s history, 
when the fires of christianity are illuming every plain and 
valley, and lighting literature to her throne of glorious emi- 
nence—may be looked upon as a mysterious inconsistency, in- 
volving principles incompatible, and exerting a deleterious in- 
fluence upon communities. And certainly, if’ men of distinc- 
tion and ability would lift up their voices as did Solon, and 
ery loudly against the evil, its banishment from cultivated so- 
ciety would be effected, and that at no very distant period. 

That profane swearing is a vice, needs not the light of phi- 
losophy to determine: for it is at variance with every digni- 
fied principle;and opposed to the virtues that exalt the human 
character. That it is a gross and impious immorality, and 
degrading to civilized communities, is amply demonstrated 
by the fact of its obtaining far greater encouragement, and 
of its being practised upon with less compunction of feeling 
among the licentous and inconsiderate. That it is subversive 
of the refinements and socialities of intercourse, is abundant- 
ly testified by the harsh epithets and coarse interchanges of 
sentiment, that obtain in the orders among which it prevails. 
That it is ungallant, and of course ungentlemanly, the frowns 
universally exhibited by those whose claims to refinement (we 
mean the ladies) are superior, and whose delicate sensibilities 


wherever the rules of decency and decorum are violated in 
their presence. That it is vulgar, and, therefore unbecoming, 
is evinced by the abhorrence in which it is held by the consi- 
derate portion of mankind. 

Swearing is.a vice. It argues a culpable neglect of moral 
culture, and gives evidence of a recklessness and depravity, 
that stamps an indifference that is closely allied to indignity, 
upon the charactcr’of man. It tends to divert the mind from 
the employment and practice of virtue—disorganizes, too of- 
ten, the mental powers, by giving play to propensities, the in- 
dulgence of which is a palpable contravention of their harmo- 
nious action. It gratifies a wild and inordinate passion at the 


| 


' title. 





trmance of the functions allotted them, by giving passion the 
ascendency over them—thereby blunting their energies, and 
preventing their expansion and full developement. It is also 
a violation of the plain and pointed injunction of the Almighty: 
“Swear not at all.” 

Much might be said upon this subject. The pulpit and the 
bar might array such formidable opposition, which, if sanc- 
tioned, as it doubtless must be, by public opinion—as’ would 
materially effect the disgraceful practice. We call upon men 
of experience to denounce it with their might. We call upon 
creation’s “better part,” from whom we would expect a power- 
ful influence, to put forth their energies for its overthrow— 
and we call upon the rising youth, in whose hands ere long 
will -be placed the awful trust of a nation’s liberty, to arise in 
the majesty of their strength and crush the viper beneath 
their feet. 


AMENDE HONORABLE.—We deem it cue to the editor of the 
New York Mirror, to state that we have received from him a 
very friendly communication, in which we are informed that 
illness prevented an examination of his exchange list, and 
that our paper was not seen by him until the number con- 
taining our remarks was presented by a friend. We ac- 
cept with pleasure the exchange cheerfully offered upon equal 
terms, and experience far more gratification in making the 
statement, than we did in giving expression to what we con- 
sidered illiberal treatment. 

Our rem + s wer: not based upon a belief that the editor of 
the Mirror was bound to exchange with us—the complaint 
was urged, against an uncourteous neglect to furnish us 
with terms, and were the difference required, the full sub, 
scription price of the Mirror we would have paid it, for 
we regard that periodical as holding a high place in our 
country’s literature, and would not for the five dollars per 
annum, be deprived of the opportunity of transferring to 
our pages many interesting and useful papers contained 
therein. 

We have set our faces in the onset, against the encourage- 
ment of any thing like a monopoly in literature and we will lend 
our feeble aid whenever it may be <crvi eable to the discour- 
agement of sectional prejudices. In the language of a con- 
tempory of proud attainments, “we are for a literature wide 
as our domain of liberty;” and as far as we have ability it shall 
be exerted—not in the cause of eastern or western, northern 
or southern—but of American literature. 


Natcurz.—In this thriving city of the south, which con- 


|tains probably less than four thousand inhabitants, there are 


published five periodical papers; all of which, we learn from 
the Mississippi Christian Herald, are well supported by the 
people. This speaks well for the inhabitants of Natchez; the 
encouragement of their periodical literature is a good crite- 
rion by which to judge of the morals of their city; and the 


| supposition is fair, that having started so well, and made such 


vigorous effort in their yet incipiency, they will continue to 
feed their mental appetite, and distribute information among 


|the population, which shall give them an enviable place in our 


country’s history. Go on, ye good people of Natchez. Ye 
have planted the standard—inscribe upon its banner “know- 
ledge for the people,” and ye shall flourish in letters as ye do 
in wealth. 

ScriprvraL AntHoLtocy.—We understand that our fellow 
townsman N. C. Brooks, has in press a volume bearing this 
It will be issued in a few days, and from what we know 
of the matter, we hesitate not to say that its appearance will 
convince the world that something good can come out of Na- 
zareth—a name that has been written lung enough over the 


| gates of Baltimore. 


—————_—_—_—_—_—_—__ 


Indian Benevolent Missionary Society, will hold its public 
Anniversary Meeting in the Monuaient-street Church, on 


expense of the finer faculties and feelings of our nature, and|, Monday Evening next, at half-past six o'clock. 


is vicious in all its bearings. It increases with indulgence, 
and becomes ungovernable. With virtue, therefore, swearing 
can claim no association—on the contrary, the virtuous man 
abhors the practice, and flies from it as common instinct would 
teach us to fly from the fangs of a deadly serpent. Its only 
companionship is with vice, and congregated with other evils, 
truly they form a brotherhocd of infamy. 

Swearing is a gross and impious immorality. There is no 





Addresses are expected from Rev. Mr. Greenbank of Cen- 


\terville (Philadelphia Conference,) Rev. Mr. Pitts of Freder- 


ick, and Rev. Mr. McMullin. 
The Members of the Society, male and female, will mect in 
ithe basement of the Church at six o’clock. 





Winter.—We have been fanned by the cold wing of the 
winter spiriti—introductory to his regular visit; a little snow 





duty in the life of man, considering him either as a social or 
accountable being, which recognizes the necessity or propriety 
of using profane language;—furthermore, there is no duty but 
is perverted and Be he suffer by the practice: for, ina great 
degree, it disqualifies} the mental powers for the full per- 


was found after he had retired. 





To Correspondentssx—We have several communications 
on hand which we will publish next week—or tell the reason 
why! 





69. 
DANIEL DEFOE. 

In the ensuing week occurs the anniversary of the death of 
this great writer, whose name is doubtless known to most of 
our readers as that of the author of Robinson Crusoe; but who, 
although more than a century has now elapsed since he ceased 
to live, has not yet obtained in the general estimation that 
share of fame and that rank in English literature to which he 
is justly entitled. Defoe’s was a life of extraordinary activity; 
an account of which, therefore, if given in detail, might occu. 
py, as indeed it has been made to occupy, volumes. Here we 
must confine ourselves to a very rapid and general sketch. He 
was born in 1661, in London, where his father was a butcher, 
of the parish of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. The family name 
was Foe, to which he appears to have himsclf prefixed the De. 
His father, who was a dissenter, sent him to be educated at an 
academy at Newington Green, kept by a clergyman of his own 
persuasion. Here he distinguished himself by his fondness for 
reading every thing that came in his way, and his industry 
in storing his mind with useful knowledge. On leaving the 
academy he is supposed to have been bound an apprentice to 
a hosier; and he afterwards set up for himself in that line in 
Freeman’s Yard, Cornhill. It is probable, however, that he 
had scarcely finished his apprenticeship when he made his 
first appearance as an author; for in one of his later writings 
he mentions a political pamphlet which he published in 1683, 
and in terms which almost seem to imply that even that was 
not the first produciion of his pen; he was then, he says, “but 
a young man, and a young author.” 


Literature was destined to become to become Defoe’s chief 
profession. His speculations in trade, among which was a 
brick and tile work near Tilbury Fort in Essex, were not for- 
tunate; and about the year 1692 he became bankrupt. His 
conduct in relation to this event was highly to his honor; for, 
although he had obtained an acquittal from his creditors on 
giving up every thing he had, he appears to have persevered 
to the end of his life in the endeavor to pay off the full amount 
of his debts, and to have succeeded to a great extent in effect- 
ing that object. About a dozen years after his bankruptcy, he 
states in one of his publications, that “with a numerous family, 
and no helps but his industry, he had forced his way with un- 
discouraged diligence through a sea of misfortunes, and redu- 
ced his debts, exclusive of composition, from seventeen thou- 
sand to less than five thousand pounds.” We had married in 
1687. 


Although Defoe had come forth so carly as a political wri- 
ter, his next appearance from the press was in a different char- 
acter. In 1697 he published a work bearing the title of “An 
Essay on Projects.” It is full of new and ingenious schemes, 
connected not only with trade and commerce, but with edu- 
cation, literature, and the general interests of social improve- 
ment. This same year, however, we find him re-entered upon 
his old field of politics, where he continued to distinguish him- 
self as the most active, the most able, and the most conspicu- 
ous among a crowd of fellow-combatants, throughout astormy 
period of about cighteen years. ' Our space will not permit us 
to follow him through the various incidents of this part of his 
history, or even to enumerate the productions of his ‘fertile 
and unwearied pen. Subordinate and comparatively humble 
as was the sphere in which he moved, and exposed as he was, 
from his circumstances, to all sorts of temptations, Defoc’s 
political career was distinguished by a consistency, a disin- 
terestedness, and an independence, which have never been 
surpassed, and but rarely exemplified to the same degree by 
those occupying the highest stations in the direction of national 
affairs. His principles repeatedly drew upon him obloquy, dan- 
ger, persecution, and punishment, both in the shape of persone 
al and pecuniary suffering, and in that of stigma and degra- 
dation; but nothing ever scared him from their courageous 
avowal and maintenance. The injustice he met with on more 


| than, one occasion was not more shocking from its cruelty 
Missionary ANNIVERSARY.—We are requested to say, the || | than from its absurdity. 


It was on the 19th of February, 1704, during his imprison- 
ment on a conviction for publishing a satirical pamphlet, enti- 
tled ‘The Shortest Way with the Dissenters,’ that he commen- 
ced his political paper, entitled, first, a ‘Review of the Affairs 
of France,’ and afterwards, (namely from 1st January, 1706,) 
a ‘Review of the State of the English Nation.’ It was origi- 
vally published only once a week, but at last appeared every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, printed on a half sheet, or 
four quarto pages. ‘T'o the political news and disquisitions, 
was regularly appended a short chronicle of domestic incidents; 
and the whole was written by Defoe himself. The work was 
continued till the compietion of the ninth volume in May, 
1713; when a tax which had recently been imposed, the same 
which probably occasioned the dropping of the Spectator,'(see 
Penny Magazine, vol. 1, p. 147,) induced the author to bring 
it toa termination. He was then in Newgate for the second 





THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS... 


time. Defoe’s Review, which, at its commencement at least, || curve of the river that was nearest tous. We broke up our 
had very great success, has been usually regarded as the parent || camp, and advanced, for an hour and a half, with excessive 
and in some respects the model of the Spectator. But it has || difficulty, over a fine white sand. We ‘were approaching a 
not enjoyed the good fortune of that celebrated work; for while grove of palm trees and tamarinds, which, to _my great as- 
the Spectator has been reprinted many times, a perfect copy || tonishment, I perceived in the midst of this sterile tract. The 
of the Review, we believe, is not known to oxist. There are|/ Arabs all at once stopped, and pointed to something that I 
only the first six of the nine ‘volumes in the Museum. But/||had not yet remarked at the bottom of the ravine. Unable 
many other works proceeded from Defoe’s pen while he was||to make out what it was, I perceived what appeared to be 
engaged with this publication. Among the most remarkable || sand in motion. On drawing nearer to this singular object, 


of these was his poem in twelve books, entitled ‘Jure Divino,’ 
an able attack on the notion of the divine right of kings; and 
his history of the Union with Scotland, an event in the nego- 
tiating of which he had a considerable share, having been sent 
down by government to Edinburgh for that purpose. Defoe 
appears to have accounted his services on this occasion among 


I beheld a yellow current, which I could scarcely distinguish 
from the sands on its shores. It was deeply sunk below its 
banks, and its sluggish stream rolled slowly on. This was 
the Jordan. 

I had surveyed the great rivers of America with that plea- 
sure, which solitude and nature impart; I had visited the 





the most important he had been able to render to his country; 
and probably few individuals of that day saw so clearly the 
advantages of the arrangement which thus converted the two 
nations into one people. 

Conformably to the fate which had pursued him through 
life, the accession of the house of Hanover, although the end 
and consummation, it may be said, of all his political labors, 
instead of bringing him honors and rewards, consigned him 
only to neglect and poverty. The treatment he met with 
seems to have affected his health, though it could not break 
his spirit. In 1715 he was struck with apoplexy, and for some 
time it was apprehended that he would not recover from the 
attack. The strength of his constitution, however, which had 
been sustained by a life of unsuilied correctness and tempe- 
rance, carried him through. But he was now resolved to aban- | 
don politics, and to employ his pen for the future on less un-! 
grateful themes. The extraordinary effect of this determination | 
was to enable him, by a series of works which he began to 
produce after he had reached nearly the age of sixty, to eclipse | 
all that he had formerly done, and to secure to himself a fame | 
which has extended as far and will last as long as the language | 
in which he wrote. Robinson Crusoe, the first of his admira- 
ble fictions, appeared in 1719. ‘The reception of it, says Mr. | 
Chalmers, “was immediate and universal; and Taylor, who! 


it, is said to have gained a thousand pounds.” It has ever 
since continued, as every reader knows, to be one of the most 


popular books in the English tongue, the delight alike of all ! 


ages, and enchaining the attention by a charm hardly posses-| 


sed in the same degree by any similar work. Other produc- || 


tions in the same vein, and more or !ess ably executed, follow- | 
ed in rapid succession from the pen of the industrious and in- 
exhaustible author. Among them are especially to be men- 
tioned his Journal of the Plague, a fictitious narrative, pub- 
lished in 1722, which is said to have deceived Dr. Mead, and | 
to have been taken by him for a true history; his Memoirs of | 
a Cavalier, which appeared the same year; and his Life of} 
Colonel Jack, published tke year following. All these narra- | 
tives, the mere fabrications of the writer’s invention, are dis- 
tinguished by an air of nature and truth, which it is almost) 
impossible during the perusal not to take for genuine. Defoe| 
died in his native parish on the 24th (not as has been often 
stated the 26th) of April, 1731, and consequently in his 70th 
or 71st year. He was buried in Bunhill Fields, then called | 
Tindall’s Burying-ground. He left several children, the de- 
scendants of some of whom still survive. It is lamentable to 
think that he appears after all his exertions to have died insol- 
vent. The vast amount of his literary labors may in some 
degree be conceived from the fact, that the list of his publica- 
tions given by Mr. Wilson, his latest biographer, contains no 
fewer than 210 articles, and it is believed not to be complete. 
Many of these works were written in circumstances of great 
privation and distress. In the preface to his poem of “Jure 
Divino,” occurs the following affecting passage, with which we 
shall conclude our notice:—“I shall say but very little in the 
defence of the performrnce but this: it has been wrote under 
the heaviest weight of intolerable pressures; the greatest part 
of it was composed in prison; and as the author has unhappily 
felt the most violent and constant efforts of his enemies to des- 
troy him ever since that, the little composure he has had must 
be his short excuse for any thing incorrect. Let any man, 
under millions of distracting cares, and the constant ill-treat- 
ment of the world, consider the power of such circumstances 
over both invention and expression, he will then allow that I 
am to be excused, cven in worse errors than are to be found 
in this book.” [Penny Mag. 








THE RIVER JORDAN. 

I was desirous of seeing the Jordan at the place where it 
discharges itself into the Dead Sea; but the Arabs refused to 
conduct me to it, because the river, near its mouth, turns off 
to the left, and approaches the mountains.of Arabia. -I was, 
therefore, obliged to make up my mind to proceed to the 


Tiber with enthusiasm, and sought, with the same interest, 
the Eurotas and the Cephisus; but I cannot express what I 
felt at the sight of the Jordan. Not only did this river re- 
mind me of a renowned antiquity, but its shores likewise pre- 
sented to my view the theatre of the miracles of my religion. 
Judea is the only country in the world, that revives in the 
| traveller the memory of human affairs, and of celestial things, 
and which, by this combination, produces in the soul a feeling 
and ideas, which no other region is capable of exciting. 

The Arabs stripped, and plunged into the Jordan. I dared 
not follow their example, on account of the ferver by which I 
was still tormented; but I fell upon my knees on the bank, 


| with my two servants, and the drogoman* of the monastery. 


I took up some water from the river in a leathern vessel: it 
did not seem to me as sweet as sugar, according to the ex- 
pression of a pious missionary. I thought it, on the con- 
| trary, rather brackish; but, though I drank a considerable 
quantity, I felt no inconvenience from it: nay, I even think 
| it would be very pleasant, if it were purified from the sand 
|which it carries along with it. * ©* * # 

About two leagues from the place where we halted, I per- 
| ceived, higher up the river, a thicket of considerable extent. 
I determined to proceed thither, for I calculated that this 
must be nearly the spot where the Israclites passed the river, 


purchased the manuscript after every bookseller had refused | facing Jericho, where the manna ceased to fall, where the 


Hebrews tasted the first fruits of the land of promise, where 
Naaman was cured of his leprosy, and, lastly, where Christ 
was baptized by St. John. Towards this place we advanced, 
but as we drew near to it, we heard the voices of men in the 
thicket. Unfortunately the human voice, which cheers you 
every where else, and which you would love to hear on the 
banks of the Jordan, is precisely what most alarms you in 
these deserts. The Bethlehemites and the drogoman propos- 
ed an immediate retreat; but I declared that I had not come 
so far, to be in such a hurry to return; that I agreed to go 
no higher up the river; but that I was determined to examine 
the river facing the spot where we then stood. 

They yielded with reluctance to my resolution, and we 
again repaired to the bank of the Jordan, which a bend of the 
river had carried to some distance from us on the right. I 
found it of the same width and depth as a league lower down, 
that is, six or seven feet deep close to the shore, and about 
fifty paces in breadth. [Chataubriand. 





DECISIVE INTEGRITY. 
The man who is so conscious of the rectitude of his inten- 
tions, as to be willing to open his bosom to the inspection of 
the world, is in possession of one of the strongest pillars of a 


decided character. The course of such a man will be firm 
and steady, because he has nothing to fear from the world, 
and is sure of the approbation and support of Heaven. While 
he who is conscious of secret and dark designs which if known 
would, blast him, is perpetually shrinking and dodging from 
public observation, and is afraid of all around, and much more 
of all above him. 

Such a man may, indeed, pursue his iniquitous plans, stea- 
dily; he may waste himself to a skeleton in the guilty pur- 
suit, it is impossible that he can pursue them with he same 
health-inspiring confidence and exulting alacrity, with him 
who feels, at every step, that he is in the pursuit of honest 
ends by honest means. 

The clear, unclouded brow, the open countenance, the’ bril- 
liant eye which can look an honest man steadfastly, yet cour- 
teously in the face, the healthy beating heart, and the firm, 
elastic step, belonging to him whose bosom is free from guile, 
and who knows that all his motives and purposes are pure and 
right. Why should such a man falter in his course? He may 
be slandered; he may be deserted by the world; but he has that 
within which will keep him erect, and enable him to move 
onward in his course with his face fixed on Heaven, which he 
knows will not desert him. ; 


* Interpreter, 


Let your first step, then be, in that discipline whichis to give 


you dicision of character, by the heroic determination to be 
honest men, and to preserve this eharaeter through every 
vicissitude of fortune, and in every relation which connects 
yon with society. I do not use this phrase, “honcst men,” in 
the narrow sense, merely, of meeting your pecuniary engage. 
ments, and paying your debts, for this the common pride of a 
gentleman will constrain you to do. 

I use it in its large sense of discharging all your duties, 
both public and private, both open and secret, with the most 
scrupulous, Heaven-attesting integrity: in that sense, farther, 
which drives from the bosom all little, dark, crooked, sordid, 
debasing considerations of self, and substitute in their placea’ 
bolder, loftier, and nobler spirit: one that will dispose you to 
consider yourselves, as born, not so much for yourselves, as for 
your country and your fellow-creatures, and which will lead 
you to act on every occasion sincerely, justly, generously, 
magnanimously. 

There is a morality on a large scale, perfectly consistent 
with a just attention to your own affairs, which it would be 
the height of folly to neglect; a generous expansion, a proud 
elevation, and conscious greatness of character, which is the 
best preparation for a decided course, in every situation into 
which you can be thrown; and it is to this high and noble tone 
of character that I would have you to aspire. 

I would not have you to resemble those weak and meagre 
streamlets, which lose their direction at every petty impedi- 
ment that presents itself, and stop and turn back and creep 
around, and search out every little channel through which 
they may wind their feeble and sickly course. Nor yet would 
I have you to resemble the headlong torrent that carries havoc 
in its mad career. 

But I would have you like the ocean, that noblest emblem 
of majestic Decision, which, in the calmest hour, still heaves 
its irresistless might of waters to the shore, filling the heavens, 
day and night, with the echoes of its sublime declaration of 
Independence, and tossing and sporting, on its bed, with an im- 
perial consciousness of strength that laughs at opposition. It 
is this depth, and weight and power, and purity of character 
that I would have you to resemble; and I would have you, like 
the waters of the ocean, to become the purer by your own ac- 
tion. { Wirt.. 


Tne HALF IS BETTER THAN THE WHOLE: an eastern tale —The 
sun was pouring his meridian rays upon the Arabian desert, 
when a caravan halted for refreshment and repose. The tents 
were arranged for shade, the camels were unladen, and eack 
tried Mussulman, reclining upon the sand, enjoyed his favorite 
luxury of the pipe, or listened to one of those long, dull tales, 
with which the inhabitants of the east are wont to amuse 
each other in their journeyings through the descrt. 

Two little boys, the only children in the whole company, 
alone were restless, active, and impatient of restraint. As 
they were not allowed to smoke, and had no taste for the tedi- 
ous stories that amused their elders, they wandered among 
the camels, and climbed upon their backs together, and, at 
last, for want of other entertainment, quarrelled, and then 
separated, to find each his own amusement apart. 

Selim, the younger, resolving heartily never to play again 
with Ali, scampered off towards a cluster of low rocks, that, 
at a short distance, emerged from the plain of sand, and 
formed the only object that broke the uniformity of the pros-, 
pect. Having reached the rocks, he had nothing to do but 
return, and endure again the dulness of the caravan, and the 
provoking temper of Ali. His spirit sunk at the thought of 
the odious necessity, when turning a corner of the rocks, that 
were higher than himself, he came suddenly on a prize that 
made him cry out for joy. 

Taking root in a fissure of a rock, a stunted date-tree had 
pushed his puny limbs into the sunshine, and bore on its 


dwarfish head a handful of over-ripened fruit. A small, but. 


clear spring of water trickled through the crevice, and, sup- 
plying moisture to to the tree, glistened along the thirsty sands 
for a moment, and then disappeared. 

A fountain of fresh water! Whata transporting discovery! 
For weeks, poor Selim had tasted no drink except rare and 
stinted draughts from the heated contents of the water-skins, 
that had been brought on the eamels’ backs from Mohadin, 
He could scarcely believe his eyes. He looked anxiously to- 
wards the caravan, fearing that he might have been followed 


and that his rich prize might be taken from him, or at least. 


shared by that odious brother. But no one came to interupt, 


or to partake of his happiness;—the cool water and the lus-, 


cious fruit were all his own. 

For a moment, the fancy of Selim revelled in the anticipa- 
tion of the delicious draught, and of the rich repast before 
him, in his happines, he found that he had forgiven Ali. His 
pleasure was so exquisite, that he wanted to shout it to the 
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thing was Wating to complete his en. |}; th umn} of, Wrapped in her Wint. | elegant Pfoportion to the height of 60 feet. The tree is pe. 

Could it be, whose absente was causing the ry Winding-sheet, she awaits, like the just mah, the hour Presented by a Writer in the artiord (Conn.) Silk Culturise, 

refreshing water to Pall upon his appetite? He wondered when she shail arise more glorious for het tong s ep, as being decideous and hardy, as it has endured the rigors of 
that he was not pefectly happy in the sole Possession of such Who ean Contemplate her smiling valleys, rich meadows, || the last Seven winters, near Boston, where the experiment of 
treasures, He Pondered, and considered in vain, But his un- Polden harvests, gtateful flowers, whispering Woods, endless transplantation has been Successful, The leaves are oval, 
tutored heart whispered to him the truth, He paused, He Winding rivers, boundless Pathless Seas, full-bosomed hills— lanceolate, of beautiful shining Steen, and bear striking 
sighed; then ran, like an antelope over the hills, to the tent and eloud-capped mountains, without a feeling of awfy Tecog. || resemblance to those of the orange, and is armed With long 
where his brother had laid himself down to sleep, nition of Infinite Power? Who can behold the admirable sharp spines, The trees are deecious, or some male and some 
Back the two brothers hastened to the rocks, Selim en. / union and aptness with which ali these Participate in one Sreat || female, therefore Tequiring More than one tree for the pro. 
joyed the surprise, the delight of Ali, at the sight of the foun- || end without doing homage to Infinite Wisdom? duction of fruit ; but these, however, cannot be distinguished 
tain and the tree, He found his own Pleasure doubled in wit*|} And Who can revel jn the baimy air, inhale the breath of the when young. The fruit is beautiful but not eatable, of the 
nessing that of his brother. The Water seemed Cooler, the |] meadows and the flowers, listen to the music of her birds, her || size of large orange, of a golden color, and the trees when 
fruit had a higher flavour. when Ali joined his praises of both, brooks, her whispering leaves, her answering echoes, and || laden with the fruit are splendid, The wood Produces a fing 
The glare of the sun was lesg regarded, They talked, and |! taste her other bounteous Lifts of a}] that man can Wish or en. yellow dye, It ig valuable for furniture, as it 18 susceptable 
laughed; they ate, and drank, Selim’s enjoyment was now joy, without bowing his head in gTatefi] acknowledgment of |/ of the finest Polish. It ig remarkably tough, strong and elas- 










perfect; and, from that day to the end of his life, he never for. || Infinite Merey, [Paulding. || tic, and is therefore ealled Bow Wood, bei & preferred by the 
got, that of whatever fountains of Pleasure, or fruits of joy, SR Indians to al] other woods for bows. It is also Supposed to 
we may find on our Pilgrimage through the world, the half jy A ‘orar, ABSTINANCE MAN.—The Boston Evening Journal || be the most durable timber in the world, and for ship building 
better—much better—than the whole, Bives the following as the personal experience and testimony | is esteemed preferable to live oak, 
ee of Secretary Cass, in favor of total abstinence—aq man who|! It has also been discovered that even its beautify! leaves 
as . *. . . . * 
18 the > So The disiteu: hed b : has held many responsible Situations; and, as the Journal wel] may be converted to very important Use; since, according to 
into . Bron ov peo ssn Ng es ned’ _Tecep my capa Temarks, Tespected by all Parties for his talents and Worth, ® memoir lately Presented to the French Institute, they are 
P tone Sir Walter Scott on ‘ hii. ap ent persons to hig “I have (says Mr. Cass) never tasted any ardent spirits, nor || valuable as food for silk wornis, 
death, skies ee oa . an a ena : oa ree Ae have I, at any time, during life, been in the habit of drinking When set at. the distance of fifteen inches asunder, the trees 
Cagre et > . wo ‘o ‘a vat i re 18, id ke, Sone wine. It is, of course, almost useless to add, that Vknow no. || of the Osage orange make the most beautiful as well as the 
pedi. tions vd 4 poe oe nm mre a hae ban wee ae thing of the effects of stimulating liquors Upon the constity, Strongest hedge fence in the world, through which neither 
‘a 0. 1s . . ° : 
aa write ye ‘3 his “church and pron principles tion, except by observing ‘them in others, J have, Perhaps, || men nor animals can pass, 
v }) duri ti f life, =—— 
Would This was Well understood in England, where a respectable ia por te my ris oo = much exposed 4 a C Co t before I ited 
i hesitated not to speak of Sir Walter as an|| "°™ in thao uveds sines eynood, ina new res 4 having TLLOUS ANECDOTE op PERIDGE—Jius wes qe 
lavoc morning paper aa. re 2 ie ages ‘ust || 8°'Ved in the army during War, and having been led by official Cambridge, I meta Countryman with a strange walking 
underet “apper - pore ~* Ptrase, the civi ity or jus duties to traverse almost all the Western region North of the Stick, five feet in length. I eagerly bought it, and @ most 
blem “pam = which we are y no Means prepared to endorse, Ohio, and east of the Mississippi, it ig impossible to Say what |/ faithful servant it has proved to me, My sudden affection for 
orm Lord By ron, with greater genius than Scott, so far _ftom hav. eflects would hayo resulted from the use of stimulating liquor |/ it has mellowed into settled friendship. On the Morning of 
‘ens, ing had a —_— oe shown him anywhere in Europe, at periods of great exposure and fatigue, | Can only Say that || our leaving Abergeley, just before our final departure, T looked 
, of was almost ax olded, ike something loathsome, at which ms have done well enough Without theip,” for my stick in the place where I had left it over night. It 
~ st lt el Sere gla thee oom oars ete 
2 4 ear, What ‘is the ne rence? “But Byro, wes pe ublican || PAttence rw ANGLERS.—Patience, certainly, is a necessary |/!t- In the flur. Ty of anxiety, I sent for the crier of the town, 
he i rined le—was never at cont but Poh while Sir Wale qualification in an angler, Indeed, I remember a Thames |/ 2nd oe him ~ following omy about the town, ond - 
é en re : is «q f ola.” wid A dite “coronation” fisherman, who, on my evincing some displeasure at not hay. || the beach, which he did with 2 gravity for which T am in- 
ac. » on, “8 Of old,” was Wont to en ing the 800d sport he had Promised me very coolly told me || debted for his stupidity ; « Missing from the Bee Inn, Aberge. 
lays, wafting from Abbotsford his homage to the throne of “9 1 ious walking stick On one side it di lave the 
King William We see him goin abroad in a national ship || "at I should mover make a good angler if I could not fish a || 'ey, @ curious od ae ae 
: ‘ ong whole day ina bucket of Water without showing impatience, || head of'an eagle, the. eyes of which represent Tising suns, and 
1e —himself a monarchist—with one of his song attached to a : ‘ On the other «; de is ¢} trait 
: A retired surgeon of the name of Wood, is stil] talked of at |/ the cars Turkish srescents. On the other gi © 48 the portrai 
t, continenta] embassy; a masked ball jg &1ven him at Naples : ’ “ine F th Kk” Bene the head of fie 
. Hampton, as having brayeq the coldest weather in winter, jn || of the Owner in wood work, nes 
s the humble Servant of England, and then we hear the good : Stee rain ’ le is a Welsh wig, and aroun d the neck of the stick is * 
1 People (simple souls!) exclaiming, «[,o! the supremacy of Sir || er to follow his favorite diversion, He would Set up before || Ps ~— pe he th ee in tin. All ad wn it-waves the ell 
x (ane: i i i il j tzabeth’s ruff, in tin, ado 
) Walter's genius™ How, on the other han d, did it stan d with || ## was light, have his breakfast, and fish til] it Was dark, at a | Queen Eliz 


time when the Wet was freezing on his line, He had always, || beauty, in very ugly car ving. If “ay gentleman (or lady) has 
however, a hot dinner brought to the boat, which must have | fallen in love with the above described stick, and Secretly car. 
| 


kept him ftom starving in both senses, Tied off the same, he (or she) ig hereby earnestly admonished 
he was denied atomb in Westminster Abbey! And he fore. . aa 


the author of Childe Harold, a poem that will be read when 


‘|i to Conquer a passion, the Continuance of which must prove 


| 


Par : pa : fatal to his (or her) honesty ; and i¢ the said stick has slipped 
told it in the following “Delphic lines: Tur FARMER.—There ig not a more independent being in into such fentleman’s (or lady’s) hand through inadvertence, 
If too fond and far existence than the farmer, The rea] farmer, he Who attends he (or she) is required to rectify the mistake with all conye- 
These aspirations in their scope incline,— | Strictly to the duties of hig Profession, who keeps every thing | nient speed,— 30d save the King,” Abergeley is a fashion. 

If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, about him snug and tidy, and who seeks every pportunity able Welsh watering place, and 80 singular 9 Proclamation 

Wy Pasty growth—biight, and dun oblivion bar to introduce such impp vements of the q rill tend ; : 

My name from out the temple, where the dead ae Provements of the ay as Will tend to excited no small crowd upon the beach ; among the rest a 

Are honored by the nations, let it be, 2 omy and Worth to his farm.—Such a farmer is always lame old gentleman, in whose hands was descried my dear 

And light the laurels on some loftier head! | happy and independent, and he lives as it were in a little | stick. The old gentleman who lodged at our inn, felt great 

And be the Spartan}; epitaph on me— | World of his own, with nothing to trouble him Save the cares | confusion, and walked homeward, the solemn crier before him 


‘ , i . ° ‘ , 
“Sparta hath many & Worthier son Gua he.m of his far m, which by the Way are Considered rather a pleasure | and a various cavalcade behind, I kept the muscles of my 


[N. Y, Mirror, than otherwise, His ming is always at ease, and the duties face in tolerable subjection; he made his lameness an apology 
SS of his calling are Performed with a S00d degree of Pleasure, for borrowing my stick—supposed he should have returned 
Tue Goopyess or PRovipENce,—Wintor, with his hoary beard || When the toils of the “ay are over, and ‘night cometh,’ he before I wanted it again, &e. Thus it ended except that a ‘ 
and fiery Proboscis, whence hung glittering icicles like jewels takes his Seat at the domestic fireside, and whiles away the very handsome y oung lady put her head out of @ coach win. 
ftom barbarian Nose, now stripped the forest of its green || °Vening in sweot Coaverse with his little family circle, The | dow and begged my permission to have the bill which T had 
leaves, the gardeng of their blushing honors, and cast them tolls of the day haye been, perhaps, r ather arduous—but what | delivered to the cricr. I aceeded to the request with a com 
away like worthless Weeds to wither and die, and return like jj Of that ? They are dr Owned and forgotten in the evening. | nliment that lighted up a blush upon her cheek, and a smile 
man, and all created nature, to their “common mother—earth, || And then he feels a sincere pleasure on reflection, that while |! upon her lips, We Passed over a ferry, and landed at Aber. 
There are who complain of the different dispensationg of|| he Tests from his labors, his business Continues to flourish, conway, P [New Monthly Magazine, 
Providence to man and the world he inhabits; that the former || His crops are towing and Preparing for harvest ; his cattle, = 
knows but one fleeting spring, while the other every revolving || &c, are fattening ready for market, and every thing prospers, One of the Dover stages, on its way to London, was stopped 
year renews its Youthful beauty till the onsummation of ajj|| With such thoughts as these, he can calmly resign himself to by a single highwayman, who being informed. by the coach. 





ings arrives, the night’s Tepose, and rise on the morrow With the returnin man there were no inside passengers, and only one in the bas. 
ut beshrew such Pestilentia] humgruffians! hath not the Sun, refreshed and Prepared for the duties of another day. ket and was a Sailor, the robber instantly proeseded to exer 
Wise Dispenser of all good things made ample amends by giv. —— = cise his function upon the honest tar; when waking him out 


ing us memory to recall our youthful Pleasures; fancy to paint Lieuarting DEBTs,—“ Mr, Dunn, have you got any ac.|| of his sleep, Jack demanded to know what he wanted; to 
4 thousand Scenes fairer and more delicious than Spring e’er Count against me 7” “Yes, sir, ten dollars or thereabout,” which the son of plunder replied, your money, You shant 
offered to the eye of mortals? Well, I'm glad on’t ; just make it out, and bring me a glass | have it, says Jack. No! replied the robber, then I°l] blow your 


monds, gold, and Carpets of flowers; her Power of Tenewing || quoth Tom, « but you advertised that you wanted People to Mareimontat CONSo, 
all her youthful charms at each revolving year, are nothing to Come in and liquordate their debts, 7 have just | 
ose bestowed on man; his Treason, and his immortality, mine, what 


Yet let us not undervalue our 800d old 








THE MONUMENT: 









From the Atheneun & Visiter. 
TO THEE, MARY. 
My “Love's young dream” is fled, Mary, 
And my brow is wrung with care, 


Yet a blessing on thy head, Mary, 
“A biessing and a prayer.” 





The world hath hollow hearts, Mary, 
Yet mine was ever true; 

And it loves though hope deserts, Mary, 
With a love that’s felt by few. 


Thou saidst, “distrust me not,” Mary, 
And wast thou not believed? 

I loved thee—and hast thou forgot, Mary, 
I trusted—was deceived! 


Thy words were but lip words, Mary, 
To which thy heart ne’er owned, 

Though thy voice was sweet as a bird’s, Mary, 
And as silvery toned. 


A man’s heart may not break, Mary, 
But it shrinks and wastes away; 
Alas! wo oft for the sake, Mary, 
Of a thing of painted clay. 


Gaunt penury may come, Mary, 
And man’s spirit be light the while, 
If but woman gild bis home, Mary, 
With the sunshine of her smile. 


How much I have felt for thee, Mary, 
How much even now I feel, 

As a cherished thought shall be, Mary, 
Which the tongue may not reveal. 


My “Love’s young dream”? is fled, Mary, 
And my brow is wrung with care, 
Yet a blessing on thy head, Mary, 
“A blessing, and a prayer.” 
H. C. W. 


—— 
SONG. 
BY KIRKE WHITE 


Softly, softly blow, ye breezes, 
Gently o’er my Edwy fly! 
Lo! he slumbers, slumbers sweetly; 
Softly, zephyrs, pass him by! 
My love is asleep, 
He lies by the deep, 
All along where the salt waves sigh. 


I have cover’d him with rushes, 
Water-flags, and branches dry. 
Edwy, long have been thy slumbers; 
Edwy, Edwy, ope thine eye! 
My love is asleep, 
. He lies by the deep, 
All along where the salt waves sigh. 


Still he sleeps; he will not waken, 
Fastly closed is his eye, 
Paler is his cheek, and chiller 
Than the icy moon on high. 
Alas! he is dead, 
He has chose his deathbed 
All along where the salt waves sigh. 


Ts it, is it so, my Edwy? 
Will thy slumbers never fly? 
Couldst thou think I would survive thee? 
No, my love, thou bidd’st me die; 
Thou biddest me seek 
Thy deathbed bleak 
All along where the salt waves sigh. 


f will gently kiss thy cold lips, 
On thy breast I'll lay my head, 
And the winds shall sing our death dirge, 
And our shroud the waters spread: 
The moon will smile sweet, 
And the wild wave will beat, 
Oh! go softly o’er our lonely bed. 


_—$—$<$————— 


A porricat GEenius.—Recently in Glasgow, a poetical genius 
was hauled up before a police magistrate, for kissing a girl 
and kicking up a dust, when the following poetical dialogue 
ensued: 

Magistrate—Is your name John Jay? 

Prisoner—Yes, your honor, so the people say. 

Magistrate—Was it you that kissed the girl and raised 
alarm? 

Prisoner— Yes, your honor, but I thought it no harm. 

Magistrate—Y ou rascal! did you come hereto make rhymes? 

Prisoner—No, your honor it will happen so sometimes! 

Magistrate—Be off, you scamp; get out of my sight. 

Prisoner—Thank’e your honor, then I'll bid you good 
night. 





Mostacurs.—The famous dye for the hair has been analized 
and found to be a spirituous infusion of the shell of green 
walnuts, made aromatic by lavender, and perfectly harmless. 
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INTERESTING PHENOMENON.—Lauriat has ascended into the 
upper regions now about twenty times. He has often been 
from four to five miles high, and has passed through clouds 
and all conditions of the atmosphere. It is impossible tha‘ 
observations of different kinds, with different instruments, at 
such a height above the earth’s surface, shoulu not result in 
some discoveries highly interesting to science, and the follow. 
ing we deem worthy of the examination of all interested in 
tracing the various phenomena connected with this earth. In 


'| Mr. Lauriat’s last ascension from New York, he ascended five 


miles, and proceeded over a hundred miles. He passed through 
clouds of sleet which covered his balloon with icy particles; 
but what was more interesting, he discovered that when he 
was at his greatest altitude, the needle of a compass which he 
had with him did not have the least tendancy to exhibit polar 
attraction, but wavered about at all points of the compass. 
This circumstance is worthy of investigation, and should be 
made the precursor of examinations of the like kind, which 
may by various experiments, result in arriving at some proba- 
ble estimate, the causes of polar attraction, respecting which 
there is now only unconfirmed conjecture. It is true that the 
first impression conveyed is that the needle is above the influ- 
ence of attraction —but it will enable us to decide whether 
the cause of the wonderful powers of the magnetic needle be 
resident in the equator or the poles. We should be happy to 
receive some disquisitions upon the subject. [Bos. Her. 





Inp1an Summen.—The New York Gazette says that this 
term; as now used, excites sensations and emotions ery differ. 
ent from those originally caused by the phrase in the breasts 
of our forefathers. The following is the derivation of this 
term according to the Gazeite; } 

“Soon after the first settlement of New England by the 
whites, it is well known that the hardy pilgrims wers so con- 
stantly harrassed by the natives, as to be compelled to attend 
their daily occupations with arms by their sides or within 
reach; and during the protracted war with the celebrated 
King Phillip of Mount Hope, the only periods of comparative 
security and repose, were in the depth of winter, when the se- 
verity of the weather compelled their active foes to retire to 
their strong holds in the forests. Nor were the settlers entire. 
ly free from apprehension on these occasions, for they were 
aware that the recurrence of three or four warm days would 
bring their savage enemies upon them, with an attempt to sur- 
prise and cut them off in the midst of their fancied security. 
The appearance of mild weather in mid winter, was therefore 
calculated to inspire our ancestors with any thing but pleasu- 
rable sensations. Many are the scenes of bloodshed and hor- 
ror which these otherwise delightful interregnums of intense 
severity of wintcr have occasioned. These were therefore call 
ed by the harassed and careworn settlers—“Indian summers.” 





Puysica. ILLUSTRATION.—A preacher proved in the pulpit that 
every thing that God had made was well made. A hunch- 
back who had listened to his preaching, said to himself that 
it was very difficult for him to believe that. He waited at 
the church door for the preacher, and said to him, “sir, you 
have preached that God has made every thing well. “See how 
I am made.” “My friend,” replied the minister, after regard- 
ing him, “but you are very well made for a hunchback.” 


Wire.—There is no combination of letters in the English 
language which excites more pleasing and interesting associa- 
tions in the mind of man than the word wire. There is 
magic in this little word. It presents to the mind’s eye a 
cheerful companion, a disinterested adviser, a nurse in sick- 
ness, a comforter in misfortune, and a faithful and ever affec- 
tionate friend. It conjures up the image of a lovely and con- 
fiding woman, who cheerfully undertakes to contribute to 
your happiness—to partake with you the cup, whether of weal 
or woe, which destiny may offer. This word wire is synony- 
mous with the greatest earthly blessing; and we pity the un- 
fortunate wight, who is condemned, by fates severe decree, to 
trudge along through life’s dull pilgrimage, without one. 





Logic CLASs—cHIP OF THE OLD BLOcK.—As a specimen of 
the past utility of the logic class in the University of Edin- 
burg, an anecdote is eurrent, in which the son of a facetious 
baronet, whose residence is not five miles from town, a part 
worthy of his descent. He was called up by the worthy pro- 
fessor at the time, and asked the notable question, “Can a man 
see without eyes?” “Yes sir,” was the prompt answer. “How, 
sir?” cried the amazed professor, “can a man see without eyes? 
Pray, sir how do you make that out?” “He can see with 
one, sir,” replied the ready-wiited youth; and the whole class 
shouted with delight at the triumph over metaphysics 

[London Paper. 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 









A NOBLE ELEPHANT.—“That half reasoning brute,” as he is 
somewhat disparagingly characterised was on board the Royal 
Tar steamboat, and when the flames approached him jumped 
overboard, and swam two miles to a neighboring island 
where he comfortably and quietly installed himself in a barn, 
He was followed by a little poney, also belonging to the mena. 
gerie. It is said in a letter to the Express, whence we de. 
rive these facts, the elephant after being in the water, “mage 
a sign with his trunk to his keeper to come to him.” We can 
readily believe it. Unfortunatly it was not heeded, and the 
man, after securing round his person several hundred dollars 
in specie finally sprang into the water, and was scen no more 
—the faithful elephant would have saved him.  [N. Y. Am, ° 


Queer comparison.—Large bonnets are coming in fashion 
again. The small, neat, lady-like cottages, which made all 
the girls look so bewitching, are giving way to the monstrous, 
flaring, uncouth things, which make sucha frightful appear. 
ance. There is no beauty or grace about them; and if the 
ladies only knew how horridly ugly they look in them, they 
would not wear them. We laughed outright the other day; on 
seeing onein a croud. The wearer looked like an clephant, 
flapping its hunge ears! We beg of the ladies to eschew the 
frightful things—more especially as it is hinted that a certain 
notorious character in New York first set them going. 
[Portland Times, 





>= 





Lear YEAR RESOLUTIONs.—We learn that at a meeting of 
young ladies in county, a few days since, it was unanj- 
mously resolved that any one entertaining attachment fora 
young gentlemen, shall at the first opportumity say ‘snip’ to 
him, to which his replying ‘snap’ is to be taken and held so 
much of a marriage treaty, as to render his retreat dishonora. 
ble. Nevertheless, any gentleman merely withholding the 
responsive monosyllable, shall continue to be recieved as before, 

[Macon (Ge.) Tel. 





A man of genius without a wife, withont a domestic partner 
of his bosom, is always in trouble—always restless. The 
devil considers such a solitaire his own peculiar property, 
But if he has had the good luck to get an amiable accomplished 
wife, congenial to his taste, he can set the old scoundrel it utter 
defiance; for we have it on the highest authority that since the 
trick in the garden of Eden, Satan cannot look an intelligent 
and beautiful woman in the face without trembling. 

Fasnion.—The fashion that the ladies of some of our cities 
have of walking upon their toes, is said to have grown out of 
the custom of combining the hair up behind and turning it 
over to the forehead. A lady who was considered a model of 
fashion on a certain occasion, combed her hair so firmly forward 
that her heels could not touch the ground, and in this way 
made her appearance in public. The next sabbath morning 
all the female tribe might be seen mincing to church on the 
tip end of their toes. 


A couple of chaps hit upon the following expedient to raise 
the needfull, one was to feign himself dead and to be put into 
a bag by the other, and sold to a physician in the neighbor. 
hood, as a subject for dissection. The bag was procured, the 
fellow tied up in it, and, at night’s meridian, carried to the 
doctor. The bargain was soon finished—the money pocketed, 
and the seller was upon the sill of the door, taking has leave, 
when the subject in the bag began to kick. “Stop, stop,” cried 
the Doctor, “the man isn’t dead!” “No matter,” replied he 
in the door-way, “you can kill him when you want him.” 


To Tne Lapirse—John Neai, in one of his rhapsodies, says, 
—tThere is no misfortune so great for a family of girls, as to 
be all beautiful and all unmarried, about the same time. They 
are sure to wane, perish, die of loneliness and ill-humor. If 
one half of them were as ugly as satan, another quarter 
just passable, and the remainder all unlike each other, with 
only one beauty, the whole mignt get married at last. So, 
ladies, depend upon it, if there are many of you marriageable 
or not, my advice to you is plainly this, draw lots fairly and 
honorably, and blow up all your faces with powder, except 
one. Butif that be tooterrible, take the small pox. It is 
your only chance. Ina few years too, you will be, assuredly, 
the more agreeable of the two; you will have mind, in the 
wintry hour, when the personal beauty of women is like the 
shadow that hath gone—something that nobody will take the 
trouble to run after, even in thought. 








“Do you snore, Abel Adams?” “No,Seth Jefferson, I do never 
snore.” How do you know, Abel? “Because the other day 
I laid awake the whole night on purpose to see.” 
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